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by Terry Messman 


t a time when seniors and low- 

income tenants are besieged by 

a dramatic rise in evictions and 
olice have evicted homeless 
people from Golden Gate Park, tenant 
activists took the law into their own hands 
and performed a citizens’ eviction of 
Mayor Willie Brown at San Francisco 
City Hall on November 24. Unfurling a 
45-foot banner made up of more than 500 
owner move-in eviction notices issued in 
the last few months in San Francisco, 
housing activists charged Brown with 
betraying his campaign. promises to sup- 
port a Tenant Bill of Rights. 

Accusing Brown of “presiding over the 
evictions of thousands,” tenant organizers 
issued the mayor a three-day “cure or 
quit” notice for failing to stop owner 
move-in (OMI) evictions and refusing to 
support the rights of tenants. Ted 
Gullicksen of the S.F. Tenants Union 
launched the protest by dropping the evic- 
tion notice in a mailbox on Market Street; 
to make doubly. sure that Brown got the 
message, activists later posted a large sign 
of the notice above a door at City Hall. 
The eviction notice was issued to Brown 
for violating his “rental agreement” with 
his landlord, the people of San Francisco, 


“The First Christmas in Oakland.” 
Art and story by Life Jensen 


“ne Christmas day in Oakland I 
‘had nowhere to go. Not that I 
ef? wanted to go anywhere, because I 
don’ t really like Christmas anymore. 
Seems to be nothing but a drive for some 
of us to line the pockets of the merchants 
and then pay for the party come January. I 
guess it was all right back in this little vil- 
lage in Denmark where I grew up. It was 
a naive, low-key get-together. 

Maybe that is why I was sitting and 
looking at a book of 400-year-old art by 


Tenants march on City Hall to demand an end to rising tide of evictions. 


by allowing landlords to carry out abusive 
evictions, and permitting the demolition 
of public housing, police sweeps of home- 
less people, and rapidly rising rents. 

The protest began at Powell and 
Market with a march of about 75 tenant 
activists and homeless advocates, then 
grew to about 150 when it reached City 


Detail of painting by Life Jensen 


the painter Breughel. He painted a lot of 
scenery of peasant life of his time, and 
painted The Census in Bethlehem, just as 
if it had been in Belgium around 1500, 
not in Judea 2000 years ago. So I sat 
looking at his portrayal of Mary and Joe 
arriving at a Belgian inn, but everything 
is full, it’s a cold, snowy day, not even a 
hint of palm trees, and I thought, what if 


it had been in Oakland, in the 1990s? Sol 


started drawing, and out came the The 
First Christmas in Oakland. 
Most of the buildings and scenery por- 


Hall. Richard Marquez of Mission 
Agenda stirred the marchers by saying, 
‘We don’t need to rely on politicians. We 
need to rely on the strength of the people. 
This is not ‘Let’s Make A Deal.’ No.more 
deals! We need a Tenants Bill of Rights 
now. Willie Brown is not on-our side — 
he is part of the problem. We need to 


trayed in my painting can be found in my 
own neighborhood in Oakland; one of 
them was a crack house, there are the lit- 
tle churches on every corner, promising a 
better life in the hereafter, and the only 
kings we have today are the big drug 
dealers. But they don’t ride camels. We 
only have camels on the billboards — and 
we have liquor ads: “Uncle Sam wants 
you to drink hard liquor” reads one, “oth- 
erwise he would not allow all the fucking 
billboards in your neighborhood.” 

On the first Christmas, Mary and Joe 
weren’t exactly royalty, they were poor 
people on the road because of a whim of 
Caesar’s. Surely today Mary and Joe 


would be pushing shopping carts, and. - 


looking for a garage to stay in, Oakland 
being short on stables. And the owner, in 
the spirit of commercial Christmas, would 
call the cops to have them removed. 
Flying overhead would-be police heli- 
copters, in place of angels. 


Homeless people of today are on the - 
road, because of a whim of Caesar’s. This. | 


is the richest country in the world, and 
there is no reasonable excuse for the 
social policy which has eliminated most 
efforts to create full employment, elimi- 
nated all hope of a public health care sys- 
tem for many years to come, and then 
trimmed the welfare budget back below 
subsistence levels, so as to have more 
money available to wage wars on the 
third world, give money away to wealthy 
corporate farm and logging companies, or 
give fat tax breaks to the rich. 


The complete painting of “The First 
Christmas in Oakland” is on page seven. 
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build a Poor People’s Movement.” 

While marching to the mayor’s head- 
quarters at the War Memorial Veterans 
Building, protesters chanted: “House the 
poor — don’t take it no more! Evict the 
mayor — ‘cause he don’t care!” 

Michael Dorn, a housing activist with 
Mission Agenda, said, “Every time we 


See Evict the Mayor page 1 


Special Olympics: Photo Finish 
by Will Walker 


At the pop of the gun, 

they started sprinting down the track, 
the story in the paper says, 

except the boy who tripped and fell, 
spilling his dream at the starting blocks, 
Someone stopped, the story says; 

one by one, they noticed — 

and they stopped. 

(What did they notice 

with the minds that we call 

hobbled, handicapped? 

What did they sense, that we outrun? 
What did they see, that we look past?) 
One by one, they walked back 

to the boy and his broken dream, 
linked arms and walked the track 

as one. 
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‘Made Up i in n Love 
by. Mary Lawson 


sheer 


| Of all my life, all hope has a been 


: 
|. wasted 


‘though what seemed lost seemed to 
bring the end 
| God made up in love for every pain 
I’ve tasted 
' the master of my soul, 
- life’s giving friend 
‘master of this great plan of my being 
master of my greatest hope and dream 
mystery of all my will and seeing 
' direction of my ever trying scheme 


Mary Lawson is a poet who has struggled 
to overcome homelessness. 
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As Harsh Winter Nears, Sacramento Cuts Shelter Beds 


by Stacie Clary 


uring National Hunger and 
Homelessness Week, November 


16 to 22, the Sacramento 
Homeless Organizing Committee (SHOC) 
acted to focus attention on Sacramento 
County’s decision not to fund the Winter 
Overflow shelter as it has in the past. The 
County claims that there is no money to 
fund the program, and also that because of 
an increase of beds in transitional housing 
programs, there should be more openings 
in the year-round shelters. 

Historically, Sacramento County has 
funded a program at Cal Expo to provide 
150 to over 300 emergency beds for men, 
women and children during the Valley’s 
harsh winters. This winter, expected to be 
one of the wettest and coldest in years, 
County officials have no plans to provide 
these additional beds. Penelope Clarke, 
administrator of the County’s public pro- 
tection and human assistance agency, told 
the Sacramento Bee that the emergency 
beds were being used by too many people 
“who chose to not pay rent.” 

The idea that the Winter Overflow 
shelter only provided beds for people too 
lazy to pay rent is false. Many of 
Sacramento’s homeless community -would 
pay rent if they had the income to do so. 
However, Sacramento has a high unem- 
ployment rate and many people have lost 
their General Assistance and SSI income. 
Even though there has been an increase in 
transitional housing, many programs have 
a waiting list. Quinn Cottages, the city’s 
newest transitional housing program, has 
200 applicants for 60 slots and another 
200 people on the waiting list-+» 

So even if a person is ready and wants 
to get into a program, ‘s/he faces a delay 
on a waiting list. The year-round shelters 


“have their own waititig ‘lists “every winter 
‘> “and cannot accommodate everyone who |. 


needs shelter, including those on transi- 
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We, the undersigned, agree to 


Work to create housing, employment, support services, appropriate treatment, 
and educational opportunities; AND 


Vote for and support only those political candidates who promote real solutions 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


tional housing waiting lists. 

Service providers who work with the 
homeless community are very concerned 
about the lack of emergency shelter. Joan 
Burke, director of Maryhouse day shelter 
for women, told SHOC’s newspaper 
Homeward, “There is a possibility that it 
will be a very severe winter, and we fear 
there will be people out in the cold and 
wet, unless there is an emergency over- 
flow shelter.” Both Salvation Army and 
Loaves and Fishes (an agency that pro- 
vides meals, health care, housing referrals 
and more to homeless people) have stated 
that they will provide a roof for people 


this winter even if it means mats on a 
patio.. But they know that these options 


fund an emergency shelter program. 


It is time for all of us to recognize that we can only truly address the problem 
of homelessness in our city if each and every one of us joins in the effort. : 
We therefore enter into this 


San Francisco Covenant on Homelessness: 


Because we understand that we are all affected by homelessness and poverty, regardless of our economic status; and 


Because we affirm the humanity of all people, recognizing that homelessness itself is not a crime, nor _ 
is it evidence of individual moral failings, but rather of problems of our society as a whole; and 


Because the real causes of homelessness lie in the current lack of affordable housing, jobs that provide a livable wage and 
health benefits, access to medical, mental health and substance abuse treatment programs, and education; and 


Because we know that this already intolerable situation will only get worse with the impact of welfare “reform;” and 


Because the police are currently the main agency in our city dealing with homelessness on the streets and in the 
parks, resulting in an expensive misuse of limited city resources. 


to poverty and homelessness; AND 


Oppose the use of the police department to address homelessness, and work to redirect 
our resources toward protecting the health and safety of all San Franciscans; AND 


Come together as housed and homeless people, along with City government, to develop 
effective community practices that address the impact of homelessness in our own neighborhoods — 


treating all community members with justice, dignity and mutual respect. 


East Bay residents: please sign and mail in to show support and solidarity! 


signature 


yes, please contact me! 


Send to: The Civil Rights Project, Coalition on Homelessness 
276 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, CA 94102 phone: (415) 346-9693; fax: (415) 775-5639 


“There is a possibility that it will be a very severe winter, and we 
fear there will be people out in the cold and wet, unless there is 
an emergency overflow shelter.” 


are not adequate and that the County must’ 


— Joan Burke, Maryhouse women’s shelter 


VIGIL PRESSES FOR WINTER SHELTER 


SHOC held a vigil during National 
Hunger and Homelessness Week to draw 
attention to the fact that the County is 
backing away from its duty to provide 
shelter for all Sacramentans. The vigil 
was held to put pressure on the County to 
devise an alternative to the Winter 
Overflow shelter that will provide enough 
beds immediately for those in need. The 
wet winter has already hit Sacramento and 
people are camping in the rain and fog. 

Like many areas in California, 
Sacramento has an anti-camping ordi- 
nance which basically means that even 
though the County has no plans to provide 


shelter, people without homes cannot - 


legally set up a camp along the river or 
sleep in their cars. Homeless people are 
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rousted from city parks and benches for 
placing camping equipment on the ground 
next to them or for taking a short nap. 
Sacramento’s homeless population faces a 
no-win situation in which government 
officials are providing no funding for 
additional shelter beds during the worst 
weather, yet people cannot set up shelter 
for themselves. 

Members of SHOC used the vigil to 
educate Sacramentans about the ordinance 
and how it not only violates homeless 
people’s rights, it violates everyone’s 
rights. Homeless people receive: more 
fines and harassment due to the ordinance, 
but the potential is there for all citizens to 
face fines under the manner the law is 
written. Placing a daypack on the ground 
is punishable by the ordinance; most mid- 
dle-class citizens never hear about this but 
the potential is out there. i 

Only people who appear homeless are 
approached about violating the ordinance, 
demonstrating the law’s discriminatory 
intent. By passing out an educational flyer 
to people near the vigil, SHOC hopes that 
citizens of Sacramento will wake up to the 
hypocrisy of the enforcement of the law 
as well as the potential for their own 
rights to be violated. SHOC wants a coali- 
tion of people from all income levels to 
put pressure on local officials to repeal the 
anti-camping ordinance and to open up a 
true winter emergency shelter program. 
As SHOC President Ed Harris says, 
“We’ve got the ball rolling.” 

SHOC is organizing homeless individ- 
uals to attend a meeting on homeless poli- 
cies set in early December at the 
Sacramento County Board of Supervisors. 
Homeless people will monitor the staff 
reports to ensure that any plans are the 
most cost-effective in order to provide 
services to the most people. Homeless 
people will testify at the meeting’ about 
their needs for shelter in the winter. 


PSALM OF THE HOMELESS 
by Edward Hays 


Adrift, abandoned cargo 
of a civilization that races headlong 
on success’ interstate. 
Dirty clothes, dirty body, 
unlike you who speed by, 
I have no bathroom, 
not to mention a home of my own. 


I’m your rent-a-family member, 
part of your Christmas gift family 
or a Thanksgiving meal relative: 
those special times 
when you recall my plight. 

But today’s an ordinary day, 
the more habitual occasion 
when I’m the forgotten one. 


The Gospel Mission kitchen preacher said 
that Jesus had nowhere to lay his head, 
but he wore a real live halo 
and rested in its light. 

I’ve got no halo, 
and a packing crate 
or a dirty doorway’s 
the place I call home. 


You’re afraid of me 

and avoid my glance, 
fearful that my arm will extend 
with a “‘please” to become a panhandle. 

~ And I’m also afraid, I constantly live in fear 
of freezing to death, 
of being beaten or killed 
by some half-crazed alley hunter. 


Look kindly on me, for I’m a ragged refugee, 
a wanderer in the exodus of economics, 

a hungry, hunted, homeless hobo, 

a cousin of Jesus 

with nowhere to lay my head. 
from Prayers for A Planetary Pilgrim 
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SHOCK AT AN ‘ALL-OuT DECLARATION OF WAR’ 


by Sister Bernie Galvin 


ver the past month, this communi- 
(): has been cast into deep sadness, 

shock and moral outrage at the re- 
emergence of the more drastic aspects of 
the cruel Matrix program. This sudden all- 
out declaration of war on homeless people 
has reached tragic proportions. At present, 
the sweeps are concentrated on Golden 
Gate Park, but we know from recent histo- 
ry how quickly the effort spreads to the 
whole city, as homeless people are swept 
from one area to another. 

Reacting to overwrought Chronicle 
reports of crime and drug abuse in Golden 
Gate Park, Mayor Willie Brown, District 
Attorney Terence Hallinan and Police 
..Chief Lau launched a major crackdown 
on November 5, callously ignoring the 


- outcry of homeless people, advocates and _ 


the interfaith community. In response to 
the escalating criminalization of homeless 
people, Religious Witness with Homeless 


_ People reaffirms its commitment to stand 


in solidarity with those now under attack. 

In addition to the relentless and cruel 
police sweeps, Mayor Brown has called 
. for some of the most shameful official 
tactics ever used in this City of St. Francis 
against homeless people: 

+ The nighttime use of a helicopter 
with infrared detection equipment to fer- 
ret out homeless people who may be hid- 
ing in the bushes in Golden Gate Park. 

« The elevation of infractions issued 
for sleeping in parks to misdemeanors. 

¢ The branding of “repeat offenders” 
- as “public nuisances” to be prosecuted 
more heavily. 

* The creation of a hot-line number to 
encourage and facilitate neighbors’ 
snitching on homeless people attempting 
to sleep or camp in the parks. 

If indeed there are some hardened 


criminals and drug dealers in the parks, 
the City should address that issue and 


those individuals but should not use that 
as a justification for a ruthless, indiscrimi- 
nate sweep of all homeless people in the 
parks. We refuse to accept that all home- 
less people are criminals or drug dealers; 
it is morally. wrong to lump all poor peo- 
ple into the category of “criminal” either 
directly or by implication. We find it 
equally wrong and offensive to character- 
ize all homeless people as “riffraff’ or as 
lazy or unwilling to help themselves. 
Where are homeless people to go? 
Currently, there are only 1,400 shelter 
beds for the estimated 12,000 homeless 
people in San Francisco. These recent 
~ senseless attacks are an unconscionable 
attempt to ban the very existence of 
-- homeless people in San Francisco. If only 
the same immense energy and resources 


that are again being focused on punishing 
and rousting homeless people would be 
directed into building affordable housing, 
job creation and recovery programs. 
Police crackdowns under former 
Mayor Frank Jordan did absolutely noth- 
ing to ameliorate the problem of home- 
lessness. Candidate Willie Brown 
acknowledged that and ran on an anti- 
Matrix platform. After Jordan’s repressive 
Matrix Program was greeted with two 
years of ceaseless protest by the religious 
community and homeless advocates, 


' Brown was eager to promise a kinder, 


gentler response to boost his election bid 
— and yet now we find his administration 


reverting to those same discredited tactics. 
Indeed, homeless people are under 


attack more than ever; the number of cita- 


tions and arrests for sleeping or camping in 
parks and doorways has increased under 
Brown’s administration. This fact is in 
stark contradiction to the promises Brown 
made to the interfaith community in 
October, 1995, during the campaign: “I 
will end Matrix immediately. Police should 
focus on people who commit real crimes, 
and I will direct them to spend their 
resources doing just that. San Francisco is 
a humane, compassionate city; its home- 
less policy should reflect that spirit.” 
Brown has failed to keep that promise 


_of compassion. It is all the more vital that 


concerned citizens act now to oppose San 
Francisco’s punitive program of indis- 
criminate police sweeps and to insist that 
the energies and resources of this-city be 
directed toward positive solutions. 

We must address the root causes of 
homelessness, including permanent hous- 
ing, jobs and job training, recovery pro- 
grams, mental-health services and health 


care. We call on Mayor Brown to use to. 


the utmost his influence to save the 466 
Wherry Housing units at the Presidio. It is 
shocking that during the three years that 
those units have sat vacant, more than the 
same number of homeless people have 
died on our streets in San Francisco. 

Call, fax or write Mayor Willie Brown 
TODAY and express your outrage at this 


attack on the homeless community. Ask | 


him to immediately cease the sweeps of 
poor people from the parks. Demand that 
he focus city resources on positive pro- 
grams to alleviate the suffering of home- 
less people. Urge him to be more aggres- 
sive in helping to save Wherry Housing. 


Call, fax, or write: 


Mayor Willie Brown 
401 Van Ness Avenue 
San Francisco, CA 94102 
Voice Mail: (415) 474-6567 
Fax: (415) 554-6160 
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ACK ON HomELESS PEOPLE 


*“We have seen the vilification of 
homeless people in the public 
press, and the encouragement of 
this vilification by the city gov- 
ernment, which has created a 
hot line to facilitate snitching on 
the homeless and giving vent to 
the considerable hysteria these 
disgusting newspaper articles 


have provoked.” 


— Rabbi Alan Lew, Beth Sholom Synagogue, 
President, San Francisco Board of Rabbis 


Left, Fritz Eichenberg’s classic image 
reminds us that the sacred is present 
among the homeless people that society 
drives away as outcasts. 


THIs LEVEL OF CRUELTY SHOULD BE UNTHINKABLE 


by Rabbi Alan Lew 


Te protest the cruel attack on the 
homeless community of this 
city launched recently by its 


government. In recent weeks, we have 
seen calls for the use of helicopters to 
harass homeless people sleeping in the 
park; the intensification of their criminal- 
ization by making the act of sleeping in 
the park a misdemeanor and branding 
repeat offenders “public nuisances;” the 
vilification of the homeless in the public 
press; and the encouragement of this vili- 
fication by the city government, which 
has created a hot line to facilitate snitch- 
ing on the homeless and giving vent to the 


. considerable hysteria these disgusting 


newspaper articles have provoked. 
All of this is just a depressing continu- 


ation of a long-standing policy of scape- 
goating the homeless community in this 
city. We want to get homeless persons out 
of sight because they remind us of our 
own failures, of our own darkness. And 
the politicians of this city have long 
shown themselves willing to exploit this 
horrifying impulse. We want to get home- 
less persons out of sight because: 

+ They. remind us that we have been 
seriously derelict in our responsibility to 
care for the poor and helpless among us. 

¢ They remind us that we have been 
removing money from the public sector, 
and dismantling public mental health and 


_ drug treatment facilities for the past 20 


years, leaving their former clients to drift 
for themselves. 

+ They remind us that we have. contin- 
uously sent veterans to fight our dirty lit- 
tle wars without giving them any help at 
all with the traumas they suffer there or 
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with the very difficult re-entry they face 
when they return. 

¢ They remind us that, in spite of the 
fact that we live in the most difficult 
housing market in the world, we have 
destroyed thousands of units of low- 
income housing without replacing them, 
and that this process continues at this very 
moment with the proposed destruction of 
hundreds of units of Presidio housing 
while 10,000 human beings go to sleep on 
the streets of this city every night. 

Who do we blame for all these failures? 
We blame the victims, of course. We rage 

at them, and try our best to drive them out 
of sight and out of town. This is both fool- 
ish and evil. It never solves anything, and - 
it opens the door to.a kind of public cruel- 
ty which ought to be unthinkable in a city 
like San Francisco, a city with a long tradi- 
tion of. compassion and concern. 

Is homelessness a problem in San 
Francisco? Of course it is. But we’re 
never going to solve it as long as our 
efforts are focused on scapegoating the 
victims instead of providing care and 
housing for the needy among us: for the 
mentally disabled, for the traumatized vet- 
‘eran, for the working people who simply 
fall between the cracks in this, the tough- 
est housing market in the world. 

We need housing and compassion, not 
the harassment of the helpless. The former 

will solve the problem of homelessness. 
The latter will only deepen it, and darken 
the soul of this city in the process. 
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This decision says that the 
words of poor people have no 
more value than a hot dog. The 
three Reagan/Bush-appointed 
judges said that Cleveland 
could impose the same restric- 
tions on our vendors as they 
impose on hot dog vendors. 


By Brian Davis, Editor, Homeless 
Grapevine, Cleveland 


Wen the two decades leading up to the 
[es Revolution, there were rumblings 

of change. The literature of change 
was the pamphlet. It was cheap to con- 
struct, and easy to print. This form of lit- 
erature carried the words of Thomas 
Paine, Philip Livingston, John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson. Many pamphlets were 
sold on the streets, usually for two 


shillings. Pulitzer Prize winning author 


Bernard Bailyn called it the “literature of 
revolution.” John Adams said that pam- 
phlets and newspapers were the vehicle 
for enlightening public opinion about the 
authority England had over the colonies. 
Today we are seeing the beginning of a 
movement to return power to disenfran- 
chised individuals. This movement unites 
races and.regions of the country in a strug- 
gle for equality. The literature of this move- 
ment is the street newspaper. Newspapers 
written by homeless and low-income peo- 
ple give a voice to the voiceless, and 
enlighten the public about the authority of 
corporations over our life. They. are cheap 
to produce, and provide an avenue for 
financial benefit to homeless people from 
the sale of the papers. What the media 


. gnore or obscure with sports, entertain- 
ment, and, business, the street newspapers 
explore, investigate, and evaluate., 
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The right to speak to the public is a cornerstone of the Bill 
of Rights. Poor people are ignored by television. Major 
newspapers are too busy covering sports, business, and 

entertainment to worry about poverty. Street newspapers 

are the last avenue in which to read the voices of the poor. | 


beginning to educate our communities. 

The Homeless Grapevine in Cleveland 
was started to give homeless people a 
voice. It is organized by people on the 
streets, and has assisted many people in 
getting off the streets. It is distributed by — 
homeless vendors who buy the paper for 
$.15 and sell it*on the streets for $1.00. 


‘The paper is’ a: Viable ‘alternative to pan-” 


handling, providing hope for a better 
future. Many vendors successfully make 
the transition to a permanent place and a 
job with benefits. We provide a forum for 
poor people to express. themselves, and 
we have made an.impact in Cleveland by 
breaking some of the stereotypes. 

But last month, the Homeless 


‘Grapevine:realized a major setback in get- =. 


While we no longer respect the power 
of the media, it still exists. Pamphleteers 
in the 1770s ignited a revolution. In the 
late twentieth century, the media had the 
ability to change the verdict of a jury, end 
the career of a politician, and even end a 
war. Street newspapers attempt to push 
forward solutions and change. public opin- 
ion in a peaceful manner. 

Jello Biafra, leader of the rock group. 
Lard and the Dead Kennedys, said, “Do 
not hate the media, become the media.” In 
40 cities across North America, this is 
being done. Street newspapers act as the 
mouthpiece for a.movement, and are just 


AMBASSADORS OF GOD 


An “Easy Essay” by Peter Maurin 


Editor: A major food chain in Berkeley has 
asked its shoppers to not give food or money 
to beggars. This “Easy Essay” by Catholic 
Worker co-founder Peter Maurin reminds us 
that our souls are at stake when we drive away 
the poor, or give them the “bum’s rush.” 


od wants us to be our brother’s keeper. 
(J feed the hungry, to clothe the 
naked, to shelter the homeless, to 
instruct the ignorant, at a personal sacrifice, is 
what God wants us to do. What we give to the 
poor for Christ’s sake is what we carry with us 
when we die. As Jean Jacques Rousseau says: 
“When man dies he carries in his clutched 
hands only that which he has given away.” 
People who are in need and are not afraid 
~ to beg give to people not in need the occasion 
to do good for goodness’ sake. Modern society 
calls the beggar bum and panhandler and gives 
him the bum’s rush. The Greeks used to say 
that people in need are the ambassadors of the 
gods. We read in the Gospel: “As long as you 
did it to one of the least of my brothers, you 
did it to me.” While modern society calls the 
beggars bums and panhandlers, they are in fact 
the Ambassadors of God. To be God’s 
Ambassador is something to be proud of. 


TWISTED IMAGE + 


HEY! CHECK OUT THAT 
HEADLINE... * PRESIDENT 
SAVS ECONOMY IN 


EAT SHAPE. 
wow! THATS GooD NEWS 


id 


VENDOR OF THE MonTH Alfred Bodie 
by Ronald Jones 


s the month of holiday cheer arrives, it is indeed a 
Ante to make Alfred Bodie our vendor of the 
month for December, 1997. Alfred receives a $50 
award, dinner for two at a restaurant and a plaque honor- 


ing his work from Street Spirit. Alfred has been actively | 


selling papers for three years and always seems to carry 
the holiday spirit 12 months a year, even though times 
haven’t always been good to him. Alfred is a Vietnam 
veteran who, like many, never received his papers. When. 
he came home he suffered illness and drug and alcohol 
problems. And like many, he has been homeless. Veterans 
make up an appalling 35-40% of the homeless population 
nationwide, according to many surveys. Pes 

But these days, Alfred is a champion among the street 
vendors. He clearly is what a vendor is supposed to be 
about. His work has been so steady and positive that he 
has also been hired to work assisting other vendors in the 
Street Spirit distribution program. Alfred has lived in the 
Bay Area most of his adult life and says his roots are 
here and this is where he will stay the rest of his life, so 
he intends to make the best of it. 

“Keep it together and keep smiling,” is his motto. So 
at this most joyous time of year, if you happen to be in 
the area of Rose and Martin Luther King Way, you just 
might see what this season is all about in the presence of 


Alfred Bodie, our vendor of the month. 


Ace Backwords 


Alfred Bodie, vendor of the month 
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Threatened by Cleveland Court Decision 
eres ah a7 


ting the words of homeless people to the 
public when the United States Supreme 
Court rejected our request for a reversal of 


“the City of Cleveland’s policy of requir- 


ing our vendors to pay $50 for a license to 
distribute the paper. ; 
Earlier, the U. S. Appeals Court in the 


‘Sixth Circuit declared that our paper is no 


different than a hot dog. The three 
Reagan/Bush-appointed judges said that 
the City of Cleveland could impose the 
same restrictions on our vendors as they 
impose on hot dog vendors. Cleveland is 
relying on the ordinance governing hot 
dog vendors and commercial sales. This 
decision says that the words of poor peo- 
ple have no more value than a hot dog. 
The Homeless Grapevine has in the 
past criticized local officials for a lack of 
attention in reversing poverty and home- 
lessness. Hot dogs are not a vehicle for 
social change, nor do they carry any polit- 
ical message, nor are there any First 
Amendment rights at stake when hot dogs 
are sold from a pushcart. The only lasting 
impact that a hot dog has is increasing an 
individual’s cholesterol level, leading to 
future heart problems 
So now each vendor must pay a yearly 
$50 license fee to sell the Homeless 
Grapevine. Before a vendor makes $1, we 
must send our homeless and former pan- 


- handlers down to City Hall with two pic- 


ture IDs to get a $50 license or tax. Then, 
after they are issued a license, they have 
to choose where they are going to sell. So 
not only do they have to submit to the 
exorbitant filing fee, but all the sidewalks 
are no longer available to them. We still 
have not figured out the purpose for the 
license. We are not selling food which 


~ could be poisonous. All our vendors are 


EVIDENTLY... 


THOSE GUYS SMELL SPARE 


wa CHANGE FRoM 
HAVEN'T HEARD Re ane 


Lydia Gans photo 


~ See Threat to Street'Papers page 7/7 
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Out of Place in Their Own Land 


‘How political leaders and media stereotypes criminalize and displace homeless people 


by Talmadge Wright 


Editor: In his new book, Out of Place, 
Talmadge Wright offers an important 
analysis of how politicians and the media 
combine to stereotype and drive away 
' homeless people. The media stigmatize 
homeless people as drug abusers and 
criminals, then politicians seize on the 
reports to justify a mass expulsion by the 
police. Wright’s description of how city 
officials and newspapers in Chicago and 
San Jose scapegoated homeless people in 
order to clear out encampments is chill- 
ingly reminiscent of the way fear-monger- 
ing media reports enabled San Francisco 
politicians to justify the recent crack- 
downs in Golden Gate Park. 


olitical officials resort to strate- 
gies of displacement by pointing 
to one set of “causes” while dis- 
tracting attention away from the 
authentic causes of homelessness. One 
example of displacement occurred when 
Chicago’s Mayor Daley said that the huts 
in Tranquility City, a homeless encamp- 
ment, had to be removed for health rea- 


sons at a time when the huts were receiv- — 


ing extensive local media coverage. 

According to Bill, an encampment 
member, “Mayor Daley said he wanted all 
those tore down because there was no run- 
- ning water and stuff like that. For years 
people in the South lived without bath- 
rooms and in outhouses or whatever, so 
what’s the difference?” The difference, of 
course, is that the hut dwellers had 
become widely visible, an embarrassment 
to the city’s failing shelter policies. 


LABELING HOMELESSNESS A CRIME 
 Criminalizing the homeless is another 
strategic practice of displacement. This 
works by displacing considerations of 
inequitable power, privilege, and wealth, 
and replacing them with considerations of 
individual behavior, labeled as “deviant” 
by those in power. Both local police and 
shelter staff will displace considerations 
of power and privilege into the practices 
of distinguishing between who is deserv- 
ing and who is not, who is violating the 
rules, who is not. Concern for “proper” 
attitudes and correct behavior replaces a 
broader political or cultural agenda. 
Stereotypical attitudes that equate home- 
lessness with criminal behavior may be 
reproduced in police reactions to home- 
less individuals. 

Harold, one of the Chicago encamp- 
ment members, mentioned an example of 
these stereotypes in an incident that hap- 


pened to him while staying at Chicago’s _ | 


O’ Hare airport: “They make racial slurs or 
stereotypical slurs concerning homeless- 
ness that they’re all kinds of bums and say 
bad things about you and everything. 
- Even at like O’Hare Airport a lady hap- 
pened to leave her luggage on a cart and 
she went into a little gift shop or some- 
thing like that and the police tell them, 
‘Don’t leave the luggage there, those guys 
are homeless and they’ll steal it.” And 
that was wrong. I stayed out at O’ Hare for 
about nine months or so and I actually 
saw employees taking the luggage, bags, 
pocketbooks, different things.” 

In fact, a year after this interview was 
conducted, 21 employed baggage and 
security personnel were later caught in an 
airport sting operation and arrested for 
stealing passengers’ luggage. Such inci- 
dents might be limited to a particular local 
site; but broader forms of displacement 
occur, most often with the construction of 
media representations of the homeless. 

Chicago and San Jose’s homeless 
claim that mainstream media portray the 
homeless as “bums,” “crazy people,” and 
victims, and not as real, complex individ- 


Homeless Mobilizations, 


Subcities, and 


Contested Landscapes 


Talmadge Wright 


San Jose media stories linked drug use.and homelessness in 
the public mind. The moral panic generated by the use of _ 
health and substance-abuse categories collapsed drug deal- 
ing into homelessness, labeling all who did not fit main- 
stream class standards of decorum with criminal intent. 


uals with their own sense of agency. Tom 
commented: “They’re drunkards. They’re 
bums. They’re no good. They’re alco- 
holics. They’re mentally crazy. They’re . 
lazy people. This is all ve been hearing 
in my ten year span of homelessness. 


- They don’t want anything, if they wanted 
- anything they would go out and get a job. 


All they want is to stay out on the street 
and beg for change so they could go out 
and get drunk. All they want to do is get a 
fix. That’s their (the public’s) general idea 


of homeless people.” 


MEDIA IMAGES OF THE POOR 

In fact, many media images of the 
homeless go out of their way to tell per- 
sonal stories, related to “human interest” 
slots on local news documentaries. 
However, these personal stories reproduce 
the individuality of homelessness at the 
expense of the contextual, structural con- 
siderations that generate the conditions for 
homelessness in the first place. In the 
reproduction of individual human interest 
stories, collective efforts by homeless 
people, which go beyond assimilation or 
established mainstream notions of work, 
family, and community, are simply 
excluded from media discourse. 

News constructions of the homeless as 
victims are mixed with older popular 
notions of “tramps,” “vagrants,” “bums,” 
and “bag ladies,” in which appearance is 
equated with one’s value. When homeless 
groups or individuals have attempted to 
assert their rights, to protest, such com- 
passion fades, and the homeless, like 
many poor people when they assert their 
rights, are labeled as “undeserving,” even 
criminalized. 

News coverage is perhaps the most 


direct environment for conveying home- 
less stereotypes. Local news coverage of 
homeless situations and protests focus on 
“human interest” rather than issues of 
land-use planning and displacement. 
When local governments are practicing a 
strategy of repression and exclusion, local 
media often cooperate through the “fram- 
ing” of news stories about the homeless as 
public health problems. 


How THE HOMELESS ARE ‘FRAMED’ 


Criticism of these frames are rare 
indeed. Perhaps the most complete analysis 
of how mainstream news media “frame” 
homeless persons is provided by Richard 
Campbell and Jimmie Reeves in their arti- 
cle on the Joyce Brown story in Critical 
Studies in Mass Communication. Campbell 
and Reeves examine three conventional 
network news narratives and a “60 
Minutes” story covering the plight of Joyce 
Brown, a mentally disabled homeless 


“woman on the streets of New York City. 


Joyce Brown became the subject of 
media scrutiny when she was picked up 
from the street and committed to psychi- 
atric care without her consent. This pre- 
cipitated a clash of lawyers and psychia- 
trists over the rights of homeless persons 
within public settings. Campbell and 
Reeves identify the language of reporting 
about homeless persons as language that 
separates “us” from “them.” “We” have 
common sense, “they” do not. In com- 
menting on Dan Rather’s report for CBS, 
Campbell and Reeves look at the way 
Rather’s language “locates the homeless 


~ in the realm of the ‘other,’ the ‘not us.’ 


“We call them the homeless. They call the 


streets their home.” 
The continuing combination of camera 


shots and narrative used by the other major 
networks all contribute to the increased 
distance and displacement of homeless 
concerns from middle-class citizens, and 
this distance occurs within, as Campbell 
and Reeves term it, a hierarchy of dis- 
course in which claims of expertise are 
given greater weight than considerations of 
homeless agency. The reporting of the 
joyce Brown story quite simply illustrates 
the displacement of race, gender, and class 
issues into personal tales of pathology and 
despair combined with the resolution of 
dramatized class conflict “by celebrating, 
not condemning, the social order.” This 
“normalizing” of the status quo works to 
reinforce a viewpoint according to which 
those who advance in society do so by use 
of their own talents and those who do not 
advance are merely displaying the evi- 
dence of personal failure. 


SAN JOSE ATTACKS ENCAMPMENT 


When San Jose proceeded with its rede- 
velopment plans for the Guadalupe River 
area, stories conflating crime and public 
health, linking homelessness with drug 
dealing, began to circulate in the weeks 
preceding the city council decision to vote 
for park funding. During June, 1990, news 
reports circulated in the major press about 
the dangers of drug dealing along the 
Guadalupe River and the adjacent Coyote 
Creek area. Homeless encampments were 
“framed” as a health problem and disper- 
sion was framed as the solution. 

In a statement made to the press the 
day of the vote for proceeding with the 
Guadalupe River Park Project, the San 
Jose city manager said, “When you go 
down there and you see feces and when 


you hear the people are using the [river] 


water for bathing’and even for drinking, ~ 
people ‘are going to get sick.” The city 
denied any harassment, claiming that 
“they simply want to clean up a health 
hazard that has been allowed to fester for 
years.” The decrease of homeless persons 
from 200 in April to 75 at the time of the 
Guadalupe Park vote one month later was 
explained by the city as resulting from 
increased police activity in response to 
drug use in the area. 

However, the following editorial of the 
San Jose Mercury News best indicates the 
dual purpose for this police activity: 

“The presence in the area of a large 
homeless population has resulted in seri- 
ous health and law enforcement problems 
for surrounding downtown neighbor- 
hoods, and that would be an impediment 
to the imminent development of the 
Guadalupe River Park.” 

‘While acknowledging that the home- 
less were in the way of redevelopment, 
the dominant “frame” remained “serious 
health and law enforcement problems.” 
The misunderstanding of homelessness as 
simply a problem of mental health was 
quite evident in San Jose’s leaders. 
According to then-mayor Tom McEnery, 
“the general cliched image of the home- 
less man babbling to himself insanely is 
correct... the root of the problem.” 

In mid-June, massive police sweeps of 
the riverbed areas were conducted. 
According to some of the encampment 
members, these sweeps coincided with the 
burning and confiscation of homeless pos- 
sessions and shanty structures by 
unknown assailants. The general consen- 
sus among the homeless I talked to was 
that the burning of squatter camps and the 
confiscation of personal possessions were 
carried out by the local police. However, 
this could not be verified. A general evic- 
tion of the local homeless encampments 
commenced after the initial fires. 


See Out of Place page 11 


apne re ES 


by Terry Messman 


“WwW «“wromeless advocates and the 
i : : interfaith community held 
~ | spirited protests throughout 
_ _3\_November to condemn the 
assault on homeless people in Golden 
Gate Park jointly orchestrated by the San 
Francisco Chronicle, Mayor Willie 
Brown and the police. The Coalition on 
Homelessness, Religious Witness with 
Homeless People, Food Not Bombs and 
San Francisco tenant groups all held sepa- 
rate protests to denounce what Sister 
Bernie Galvin described as “an all-out 
declaration of war on homeless people.” 
The fusillade of anti-homeless raids has- 
been militaristic in scope, and has included 


zk _ nightly sweeps on Golden Gate Park, the 


: -confiscation (or theft, to use a Jess oblique 
: ee) “poor eople’s* 
“belongings, the escalation of sie ping in 
the park from an infraction to.a misde- 
meanor, the termination of. needle- 
_~ exchange programs in the’ park, the estab- 

~ lishment of a mayoral hotline that urges. 
neighbors to snitch on homeless neighbors, 
and a directive by Brown to Police Chief 
Lau to explore “helicopter flights over the 
park with sophisticated thermal detection. 


_, 4 equipment to spot encampments.””. 


- Brown decided to order the eviction of 
homeless people from Golden Gate Park 
even though the mayor’s own Office of 
Housing estimates that between 11,000 to 
14,000 people are homeless in San 
Francisco on any given night, with only 
about 1,400 emergency shelter beds to 
serve this mountain of human need. 

‘SLANDERING SCARE STORIES’ 

At a prayer vigil at City Hall on 
November 20, Rabbi Alan Lew of Beth 
Sholom Synagogue, said: “We’re here to 
speak out against the cruel attack on the’ 
homeless in our city,” and against the 
“slandering, distorting, scare stories in the 
San Francisco Chronicle.” Rabbi Lew 
called the Chronicle stories and Brown’s 
police crackdown part of a Lees -standing 
policy of scapegoating the poor.” 

This sustained barrage by the media 
and police began with a classic piece of 
scapegoating by Ken Garcia on the front 
page of the Chronicle on October 30. The 
article indiscriminately defamed the repu- 
tation of all homeless people because of 
the behavior of a few. Brown first reacted 
to the story by disputing the extent of 
encampments in Golden Gate Park, but 
finally was so embarrassed by ongoing 
media reports of a destructive homeless 
presence that he ordered a full-scale police 
siege in an effort to destroy all encamp- 
ments and expel all homeless people. 

Garcia’s story is an ominous example 
of how the media can play on the public’s 
fears and stereotypes of homeless people 
and trigger a near-hysterical overreaction 
by city officials. He apparently took every 
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ON GoLp DEN GATE 


complaint from the police at face value, 
and didn’t bother to balance his story by 
quoting homeless people or advocates 
who work with people.in Golden Gate 


Park, and who would have provided a dif- - 


ferent story — a story of how desperate 


poverty, housing shortages, and police: 


sweeps of downtown streets leave many 
homeless people with no recourse but to 
seek refuge in the parks. 


PARK 


- mean, wrong and make no sense.” 
Addressing the interfaith protest, 


Wilson Riles, Jr., director of the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
said: “We are gathered together in order 


to bring. a message to our mayor and to: 


speak truth to power. The brothers and 
sisters on the street-are our brothers and 
sisters, and are also the brothers and sis- 
ters of the mayor. If Mayor Brown was as 


“The crackdown in Golden Gate Park is nothing but the act of a 
bully. To treat homeless people as criminals, and to say they are 
people. to be. feared, is Wrong. The media has stirred our imagina- 


“Hons to fear. ‘ 


— - Rev. Jeff. Johnson, Dean, Ss. F. Conference of Lutheran Churches 


TIME-TESTED DEMAGOGUERY 


“Tn fact, Garcia’ s.only acktiowledgment 
ae a different perspective on the-home- — 


less presence in the park even existed was | 


when he ‘sarcastically denigrated the 
unnamed advocates’ presumed beliefs. 
Garcia wrote: “As. shocking. as it may be 
to the homeless advocates who insist that 
all the problems in the park are caused by 
police harassment, apparently not all the 
junkies and felons get along.” In a single 
sentence that could stand as a timeless 
piece of demagoguery, the Chronicle 
implied that homeless people in the park 
are mostly all “junkies and felons” who 
have turf wars and resort to criminal 
behavior because they can’t “get along.” 

The entire article shows the power of 
generalizations in stirring up prejudice 
and fear towards those who seem different 
from ourselves. If a few parolees or bike 
thieves have been observed by police in 
Golden Gate Park, it is simple enough to 
resort to time-tested techniques of politi- 
cal propaganda to smear the entire home- 
less population with unproven charges; 
they all must be reviled as drug dealers, 
violent parolees, and fire-starting junkies. 
It is an inevitable part of the psychology 
of prejudice that members of a hated 
minority, in this case the unhoused, must 
all bear the blame for the worst behavior 
(real or fictional) of a few of their group. 

At the protest organized by Religious 
Witness at City Hall, Rev. Jeff Johnson, 
Dean of the S.F. Conference of Lutheran 
Churches, said: “Without a solution to the 
real problems faced by homeless sisters 
and brothers, the crackdown in Golden 
Gate Park is nothing but the act of a bully. 
To treat homeless people as criminals, and 
to say they are people to be feared, is 
wrong. Through these actions, the media 
has stirred our imaginations to fear.” 

Rev. Johnson said the stereotypes 
about homeless people promulgated by 
the media and Brown are as “wrong as 
racist or homophobic stereotypes,” then 
added, “I appeal to the leaders of this city 
not to steal the spirit of this holiday sea- 
son from the poor by doing things that are 


concerned about finding a home for his 


brothers and sisters on the street as he was 
about find a home for the 49ers, we. 


‘CHASE § SCENE INA HORROR MOVIE’ 


On November 19, the S.F. Coalition on 2 


Homelessness held a march of about 250 
people, many of them homeless, from 
Civic Center Plaza to “Willie Brown’s 
doorstep.” Homeless people from Golden 
Gate Park and elsewhere in the city came 
to protest the police raids. “Mayor Brown 
has given up on homelessness, and, just 


like his predecessors, has called in the cops — 


to harass the homeless from one part of the 
city to another like some never-ending 
chase scene in a horror movie,” said Mark 
Fredericks of Jefferson Square Park. 

Paul Boden, director of the Coalition 
on Homelessness, said, “Sweeping people 
out of existence didn’t work when Agnos 
did it, or when Jordan did it, or when 
Brown does it. It’s going to further fuck 
over people who are down and out, and 
further pollute the public debate. This is 
another example of a mayor’s ego getting 
in the way of rational thought.” 

Rev. Kay Jorgensen of the First 
Unitarian Church worked on a crew that 
prepared eight turkeys, dressing and fruit 
salad to serve at the protest. “We were 
cooking food like mad for three days,” 
she said, “so homeless people who need 
food would be served a Thanksgiving 
meal and would be able to be thankful.” 
Homeless people “came from every- 
where” to attend the rally, and played 
an active role in cooking the food. 
“Homeless people really wanted to be 
part of the solution, and not the prob- 
lem,” she said. “They wanted to be 
part of helping themselves.” 

The Coalition unveiled the San 
Francisco Covenant on Homelessness 
at the rally (reprinted in this issue on 
page two). The Covenant, which pro- 
poses positive solutions for a more 
just and humane homeless policy in 
San Francisco, has already been 
signed by 2,500 city residents. 


She is not nameless 
a sphinx on the s si 
According to the Coalition’s research, She is Angie. 
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3 religious leaders rally at City Hall 


to protest the scapegoating of the poor. 


Above, the puppet mayor says: “Evict 
the poor. Attack the Homeless.” 


more than 2,000 sleeping and camping 
citations have been issued to homeless 
people since January, 1997. The Coalition 
counts twice as many citations issued for 


‘sleeping and camping from January to 


October of 1997 than during the same 
time period in 1995 or 1996. 
INDICTMENT OF BROWN’S DUPLICITY 

It is difficult to conceive of a more bla- 
tant violation of his own promises than ; 
Brown has committed in ordering this 
mass expulsion from Golden Gate Park. 
On November 30, 1995, Candidate Willie 
Brown wrote in the Chronicle: “The 


Matrix Program is a cynical publicity 
“ stunt that redirects scarce police resources 


away from violent crime and street-corner 
drug sales to herding homeless people 
from neighborhood to neighborhood. This _ 
dangerous charade called Matrix will end 
when I take office as mayor.” — 

Those words stand as a dismaying 
indictment of Brown’s betrayal and 
duplicity. He promised to end the “dan- 
gerous charade called Matrix,” but he cre- 
ated an even more dangerous charade and 
is now furiously herding homeless people 
from neighborhood to neighborhood. In 
November, 1995, Candidate Brown wrote 
that Matrix was a “cynical publicity stunt” 
that misuses scarce resources. Now the 
seasons have come full circle to another 
November in 1997, and Mayor Brown 
promotes a far more cynical publicity 
stunt by ordering nightly police raids, set- 
ting up a snitch hotline and calling for 
helicopter surveillance of the poor. 

“We were all encouraged when Mayor 
Brown came into office saying that San 
Francisco will be a humane and compas- 
sionate city,” Rev. Jorgensen said. “But it 
can’t be a city of joy until it is a city of 
justice. This is a city of wealth that has so 
many poor people on our streets because 
we don’t respect their personhood. We 
lose our own humanity when we do this.” 
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Art by Life Jensen 


by Life Jensen 
e live in interesting times, 
as the curse goes. The 
Presidio has been closed 
down, and the powers that 
be are considering how to use it to best 
serve the needs and wants of big business, 
rather than regular folks. Thought I'd tell 
y’all about a similar thing that happened in 
Denmark, just for the sake of inspiration, 
because so far it has turned out rather dif- 
ferently. Let me tell about the beginnings. 


Christiania was built as part of the forti-_ 


fications of Copenhagen, Denmark, some- 
time around 1600, with canals, moats, 


ramparts and all that, and remained in use. 


for barracks until 1971, when the army 
pulled out and just left it sitting there. 

Now here is 600 acres of buildings and 
beautiful greenery in the middle of a big 
city. Housing is scarce, squatting has been 
a growing phenomenon over the last few 
years, so once it was discovered how 
quiet it had become, people started cutting 
holes in the fences and settling down, first 
secretively, individually, but soon on a 
large scale. It’s gone through phases. The 
first thing to happen, of course, was con- 
frontations with police, everybody getting 
thrown out_and the holes in the fences 
patched. And then the whole process 
would happen again, and then some more. 

However, within a year or so it was 
accepted by the Danish government as a 
social experiment, first granted a three-year 
life on the condition that the inhabitants 
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“The First Christmas in Oakland” 
would pay the utility bills. Ever since, there 
has been talk about closing it down, and 
various “mixed use” schemes have been 
proposed, with some implemented — none 
as obnoxious as the volleyball courts in 
People’s Park, though. Every time a crisis 
hits the economy, Christiania is a favorite 
scapegoat of conservatives. Not because it 
really has any impact on the economy, but 
scapegoats were always only something to 
rally around, anyway. 

As I say, it’s gone through phases. 
Even with a strong community building 
effort, there have been problems with 
drugs, and runaway teens would go there, 
providing police with an excuse to raid 
the place. There has been some tendency 
toward social stratification. The junkies 
got the ugliest barracks for shooting gal- 
leries, and old officers’ cottages were 
occupied by hip, well-educated folks with 
good jobs who realized they could live 
rent-free there. This caused a bit of resent- 
ment, but it probably did contribute to 
Christiania’s longevity, because those 
people had at least a minimum of power 
and ability to make themselves heard. 

There were racial issues. Eskimos from 
Greenland, not familiar with or interested 
in the ways of white folks, but gravitating 
toward the. city anyway, often because of 
alcoholism, would end up sharing the 
shooting galleries with the junkies. Much 
of this was, of course, pointed out as fail- 
ure and reason to close it down. Only 
once in a while was it recognized that all 


these misfits were not created there, but 
out in the rest of society, and that 
Christiania was actually doing the job of 
Social Services with no help, other than 
having the space made available. With 
this in mind, one could think it remark- 
able how well it has worked. 

A theater group called The Sun Wagon 
grew out of this community. With a core of 
a couple dozen people, it had some similar- 
ities to the S.F. Mime Troupe. But with a 
community of a couple hundred people, it 
had the ability to put on large and unusual 
projects out in the larger society. One anti- 
Vietnam War demonstration was turned 
into a bloody-looking Mardi Gras parade. 
Once they took over the stock exchange for 
a day. One Christmas they went into the 
largest department store in Copenhagen, a 
couple dozen Santa Clauses, and just start- 
ed taking stuff off the shelves and giving 
gifts away. The kids were the most recep- 
tive — and the most upset when the police 
finally arrived and started to arrest and take 
away Santa Claus. 

Danish police are generally known for 
being able to restrain their brutality better 
than American police; but let us be of a 
generous spirit for a moment here and say 
that when American police have a much 
harder time at it than their Danish coun- 
terparts, it is because as a rule Danish 
police have not had to fear being con- 
fronted by guns — to the point where 
only in the roughest part of big cities 
would they even carry guns themselves — 


Art by Life Jensen 
whereas U.S. police are confronted with 
guns frequently enough that they develop 
a mentality toward violence and, in turn, 
the police force attracts military types and 
others with a propensity for violence. But 
it must be the Spirit of Christmas that 
makes me think nice thoughts... 

So, anyway, the cops are dragging 
Santa Claus off, and not wanting to risk 
that the point gets lost, The Sun Wagon 
has cops of its own with batons joining 
the party. And little kids are screaming 
because Santa Claus is getting beaten up 
by the police and it is all a wonderful con- 
fusion. When finally they all get out into 
the street, the Santa Clauses join hands 
with the cops and start singing Christmas 
carols, and the cops are having the hardest 
time breaking it up gracefully and drag- 
ging the offenders off to the can. Ah yes, 
the Spirit of Christmas... ; 

I visited Denmark year before last 
without going to Christiania. I could 
observe this much: Denmark is drifting 
closer to becoming a suburb of New 
York. They now have commercials on 
TV, two-car families, a rather conserva- 
tive government, whether like Clinton or 


See Christiania page 10 
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Questions Remain in Santa Cruz Police ages 


Activists een the rush to judgment i in the police killing of ‘Happy John’ Dine 


For John Dine, the summer of 10ve finally ended for good 
on a sidewalk in downtown Santa Cruz, where he was 
shot to death by Police Officer Conner Carey. 


“Happy John” Dine was a familiar 
figure in downtown Santa Cruz, easily 
recognizable in his tie-dyed T-shirt and 
hippie garb, carrying a boombox playing 
Beatles music. Dine, 41 at the time of his 
killing by police, was well-known in the 
homeless community. He joined in 
protests of the sleeping ban and frequent- 
ed local homeless programs. 

Dine had a history of homelessness 
and mental disability, and, for the past 18 
months, had been living in a group home 
for the developmentally disabled in Santa 
Cruz. He was, according to friends, a 
warm-hearted man, given to flashing the 
peace sign and telling people he met to 
“be happy.” Dine reportedly was angry at 
police because he felt they were harass- 
ing him, and was said to have had “prob- 
lems” with authority. 

Santa Cruz activist Robert Norse said: 


“Happy Hippie John, as he was known,to. ~ 
the regulars on Pacific Avenue, had his 


own special response to his homelessness, 


Story by Lucy Kemnitzer, research by 
Becky Johnson and Robert Norse 


n Santa Cruz, the mystery isn’t “who 
done it” but “what did he do?” On 
November 12, at a few minutes before 
7 p.m., Santa Cruz Police Officer 
Conner Carey shot and killed John Calvin 
Dine at a downtown bus stop. John Dine, 
known to friends and acquaintances as 
“Happy John,” or “Happy Hippie,” or just 
“Happy,” seems to have had in his posses- 
sion a toy gun. The official version has it 
that Dine had been brandishing it like a 
real gun for a period of time prior to the 
shooting, and made threatening gestures 
with it in the moments before he was shot. 

A week after the shooting, Santa Cruz 
District Attorney Art Danner announced 
that his office is satisfied that the shooting 
was justified, and has closed its investiga- 
tion, though in conversation he has said 
that investigations will be reopened if new 
witnesses come forward. 

But not everyone is satisfied with the 
District Attorney’s conclusions. Oddly 
enough, among those not satisfied are 
some of the eyewitnesses to the shooting, 
who feel that their observations have been 
given less respect than they deserve. 
Certainly, the way that the story has 
developed since the night of the shooting 
raises questions. Of the eyewitnesses at 
the scene available to reporters for ques- 
tioning, none recall John Dine brandish- 
ing an object or behaving in an aggressive 
way. But the DA insists that he pointed 
the toy gun at the police officers. 

The police story begins like this: A 
couple of skateboarders, who have not 
been interviewed, are supposed to have 
complained that John Dine was acting in a 
threatening way. Ben Newman, a bouncer 
at the Catalyst music club, then called the 
police and said he thought the man was 


his speech impediment, and his brain 
damage — he was stuck in the late “60s 
during the summer of love. Stuck in virtu- 
al bliss, always ready to give a peace sign 
and with no malice for anyone. John prac- 
ticed nonviolence, even as a response to 
the injustices he, and other homeless peo- 
ple, must endure nightly. He had slept at 
the City Hall Sleepers Protest in 1996, 
receiving sleeping-ban tickets there to 
protest the Sleeping Ban law.” 

For Happy John Dine, the summer of 
love finally ended for good on November 
12 on a sidewalk in downtown Santa 
Cruz, where he was shot to death by 
Officer Conner Carey. In the days after 
his killing, activists held vigils and 
protests, and called the killing of John 
Dine another assault on homeless, poor 
and mentally disabled people in a city 
where the mayor and city council have 
ordered repressive police crackfowns. on 
homeless people for sleeping, camping 
and sparechanging. — Editor 


dangerous. Newman got into the back of 
the police car to help them find Dine. 
(Although Dine was well-known to down- 
town denizens for his distinctive hippie- 
era clothing, including a paisley head- 
band, and his habit of carrying a boombox 
loaded up with Beatles songs everywhere 
he went, neither Newman nor the two 
police officers in the car, Carey and 
Martin Over, supposedly recognized him.) 

The police met Newman behind the 
Catalyst night club (which would put 
them on Cedar Street at that point), then 
caught up with John Dine at the bus stop 
at Front and Soquel Streets, where he was 
sitting on the bench or on the wall behind 
it. Newman stayed in the car, and the 
police officers got out and told Dine to 
stand and freeze (this exact wording is 
hard to verify as most witnesses were 
unable to hear what was said). Here is 
where stories diverge. 

The original police story was that Dine 
threatened the officers. For most of the 
first week after the shooting, repeated ref- 
erence was made by the police and the 
DA’s office to a “combat stance” assumed 
by the victim, though the most recent 
statement quoted in the Santa Cruz 
Sentinel indicates that the autopsy results 
rule that out. The final story released by 
the DA could be interpreted to mean as 
little as that Dine moved his hand in an 
upwards direction. In any case, none of 
the witnesses — except possibly Newman 
— saw Dine make any motion after stand- 
ing up from the bench or wall. 

The victim is said to have said, “Fuck 
off’ to the police. Officer Carey shot Dine 
with two shots to the middle of the body. 
(Witnesses say the gun was pointed at his 
chest; the hospital report says the wounds 
were in the abdomen.) Dine fell, scream- 
ing and reaching out, but fell silent and 


motionless very quickly. 
Witnesses differ about what happened 
next. All agree that the officers searched 


Dine quickly, but two reported that police 


lifted the man’s shirt and conducted an 


_ extensive search as he lay critically 


wounded, and three reported that an offi- 
cer reached into Dine’s pocket or the 
fanny pack he wore on that side. All agree 
that an object was tossed to the side. 

Another point of disagreement is when 
an ambulance was called. Clinton Haness, 
a witness who was walking on Soquel 
Avenue, arrived at the corner immediately 
after the shooting took place. He said that 
the police moved Dine around quite a bit, 
something he took note of; it struck him 
as very wrong to move a shooting victim 
before the ambulance arrived. He says he 
heard one officer ask the other after the 
search if the ambulance had been sent for 
yet, and that the call was made at that 
point. Another witness, Mike Schultz, saw 
the ambulance arrive as the officers were 
doing their search. This leaves open a 
question about procedure: did the police 
call for the ambulance before or after 
touching John Dine? 

The first reporter on the scene was 
Vinnie Lombardo (“the V-man”), a 
reporter for Free Radio Santa Cruz, who 
gathered firsthand accounts from Tom 
Murphy, who calls himself a “tourist” and 
who had a simple interchange with the 
victim moments before the shooting; 
Mike Schultz and Stacey Buckelew, who 
observed from a car 20 feet away from the 
shooting; and Alani Balawejder, an 
employee of the New Leaf Natural Foods 
Store, who was on the roof of the building 
across the street. Murphy and Balawejder 


Dine’s behavior prior to the shooting than 
the one offered by police. Balawejder, 
who was passing her break-time watching 
the street, saw a man “just standing there 
totally normal,” seeming to watch a skater 
on the sidewalk. Murphy heard Dine 
speak words to the effect of “spare 
change?,” and saw no untoward behavior. 

By the time the television news crew 
from KCBA was filing a report two hours 
later, the official story had already gelled. 
Chery Guyro, reporter for KCBA, inserted 
a caveat in her report as she filed it, saying 
that the material was strictly from witness- 
es and had not been confirmed by police. 
But in a conversation with Becky Johnson, 
who produces the “Club Cruz” news pro- 
gram for Community Television, Guyro 
said that she had actually only talked to 
the police, and not to any witnesses. When 
Johnson attempted to question Lt. Joe 
Haebe about discrepancies in the witness 
statements on the scene, he brushed her 


~ give an emphatically different picture of - 


aside with a testy remark: “And have you | 


questioned the witness in the police car? 
You’re unaware there was a private citizen 
in the back of the car...” But 
the name of this witness, unlike 


all other witnesses, was not by Robert Stevens chance to 

released until a week later, The medium-sized dogs ite. 

after the DA’s press conference are the wore 

exonerating Officer Carey. Aah : “You son-of-a-bitch,” 
Like the KCBA report, the oy ee 10 they seem to say, 

Santa Cruz Sentinel article that oe. and glide “how can you be 

appeared the next day ignored | quietly so content 

witness statements that contra- | like an obsidian when ban 

dicted the police story. Two | ball fuckin 

days later, after at least two of | rolling down the gutter. see . 5 ies 

the witnesses had complained : miserable? 

both to the newspaper and to And their heads You have to 

the District Attorney’s office | 4f€ bent low keep an eye 

that their statements were | but their eyes of 

being ignored, another, more | glare up Hse 

thorough article appeared in | at you— 

the paper, but the fundamental | eyes white and crazy ante: 


question as to whether John 
Dine did or did not give 


The Medium-Sized Dogs 


in their sockets 
as they search for their 


Conner Carey sufficient cause to beliews 
he was in danger-was dismissed. 
On November 17, Santa Cruzans for 
Full Disclosure (an ad-hoc group seeking 
out, recording, and publicizing witnesses 


statements relating: to the shooting). held a 


Ree 2 


press conference in the hall outside-the ~~~ 


District Attorney’s office. Although the — 
media were invited to come and listen to 
tapes of the witnesses describing what 
they saw and to question the witness 
Stacey Buckelew, the mainstream media 
stayed away. A cameraman from Channel 
46 showed up but quickly beat a retreat; 
the only press representative to listen to 
the tapes was Steve DeCinzo from the 
Santa Cruz Metro, a weekly whose motto 

s “the intelligent alternative.” 

DeCinzo is best known for a cartoon 
panel in the Metro which has depicted the 
homeless in contemptuous terms before. 
That week’s issue carried a piece roundly 
chastising the organizers of the press con- 
ference, questioning their motive for car- 
rying on the investigation, and dismissing 
all statements of all the witnesses (among 
the taped statements is one which is 
markedly less reliable than the others). 

Members of the City’s two-year-old 
Citizens’ Police Review Board considered 
holding an emergency meeting the week 
after the shooting, but decided to hold off 
until the regular meeting on December 8. 

The questions that remain are: 

1. Was Dine behaving in a bizarre and 
threatening manner prior to the shooting? 

2. Was Dine actually holding a toy gun 


in his hand or was it in his pocket or pack? 


3. What motion, if any, did Dine make 
when told to keep still? 

4. What position was he in when he 
was shot? _. 

5. What facts has the DA's office ea 
and what facts ignored, to come to a con- 
clusion of “justifiable homicide?” 

6. What factors have decided how 
these facts are weighed? 

7. What witnesses (other than 
Newman) corroborate the police story? 


TELEGRAPH AVENUE STREET 
CALENDAR 1998 


B.N. Duncan’s TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
STREET CALENDAR is available for holi- 
day shopping. The calendar is chock- 
full of fascinating figures from 
Berkeley’s legendary street life. 
Replete with imaginative photos, 


| poems, and colorful quotes from vibrant 


street people and countercultural lumi- 
naries, the calendar is an unforgettable 
glimpse into Berkeley’s creative fer- 
ment. The TELEGRAPH AVENUE STREET 
CALENDAR is on sale for $10.00 at 
Amoeba Music, Cody’s Books, and 
Shakespeare’s Books in Berkeley. 


Robert Stevens is a writer 
and homeless veteran 
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TaLtes of Younc 
Urgan SQuATTERS 


by Claire Burch 


‘All of a sudden the dogs were going 
crazy. Next thing we knew it was, ‘Open, 
police! Open up!’ So we had to say good- 
bye to our neat squat and it was crazy.” 


\ 


Art by Moby Theobald 
Down and Out in Berkeley 
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OrD THEY FINALLY 
MELLSWORTH 
Sueo SQUAT? 
WHAT HAPPENED? 


THRU THE 
GPRRBAGE 


WRucy Wou- DT DARE / THe! MAT BE AN €EC- 


BILLY’sS STORY 


he restaurant that we turned into - 


a squat was real nice. We had 

the locks changed and every- 

thing. I built a lot of additional 
storage space in it, we had it so long. Only 
on Sunday, two weeks ago, we knew there 
was trouble — all of a sudden the dogs 
were going crazy.... And next thing we 
knew it was, “Open, police! Open up?” 
So we had to say goodbye to our neat 
squat and it was crazy. 

When we actually got evicted, the 
whole family that owned it and the realtor 
was there and everything. And they ended 
up taking illegal photos of all of us. It was 
pretty weird. Supposedly it’s their private 
property and they’d rather have people 
sleep on the streets than actually utilize 
what’s there. But it turned out it wasn’t 
even their’s anyway. It was owned by the 
state and they owed $500 in back taxes so 
it was actually an illegal eviction, and they 
took illegal photos with a surveillance 
camera, and both cops who were with 
~ them were stepping in litle! We weren’t 
under arrest, we just kinda walked away. 

But what really saved us was we had 
gotten box-chains and stuff, and if we 


right away. They had a key, but when 
they realized their key didn’t work it gave 
us some time, “cause they were trying to 
file the door and stuff. It gave us some 
time to get our stuff together and get out 
on our own time, instead of just them 
coming in and scaring us off without even 
having time to collect our instruments and 
amps and things. They usually don’t cite 
you, and they usually don’t arrest you. 
But one day you have a home, the other 
you don’t. And then you have to go 
through the whole thing again. 

Like the house we have now, it’s on 
47th and: Market, it’s pretty precarious 
because it’s in a family neighborhood and 
they don’t understand our lifestyle at all, 
and they’d just much rather just not have 
us there at all. They figure we’re trashing 
the place or it’s a drug house or stuff like 
that. They don’t understand what we’re all 
about at all, so there’s an immediate 
polarization about us.-So I doubt this 
place will last long. Plus, it’s pretty nice, 
too, so it’s probably owned by a realtor. 
But we just need it for another two weeks 

_ because this one girl is going to be, like, 
housesitting for a month. She’s gonna let 
us stay there with her. So that’ll be nice. 
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Out here in California, it’s all private 
property, it’s all owned by landlords. So 
the cops are right in line with the land- 
lords. If you even have a squat for two 
weeks it’s kind of a significant amount of 
time. Whenever you go to a squat, you 
only start moving in your things that mat- 
ter if you’ve been there at least three 
weeks to a month. Living in a squat kind 
of takes people off the economic cycle 
where it’s nine to five, and then consume 
and go to bed. It gives you more time to 
express and think and just do what you 
need to do. Just living simply and just 
kind of sustaining an economic system 
outside of the system.-To really be con- 
suming zero, “cause every single dollar is 
just another nail towards your coffin. 


‘ JUST TO LIVE FREE...’ 


Plus, I love it. The people I hang out 
with, it’s a choice, I’m sure. It’s definitely 
a choice. Trying to consume the least pos- 
sible, trying to be as free as you can be 
and not support something and not fight 
and not work for something that you don’t 
agree with in the first place. Just to live 
free, work free, I guess, for as much as 


-you can. Plus, you can go anywhere and 


get up any time you get up, and just go. 


hadn’t done that, they would’ve gotten in* “Nothing will hold you back, really: You ©. '~ 


engage in kind of a social community all 
around the U.S. because you’re always 
traveling, hopping trains, seeing some- 
thing that 90% of the population never 
sees. The beauty of the landscape hasn’t 
been exploited yet. 

I really don’t have any heroes. I wanna 
stay away from. that, I really don’t have 
any forum to look up to or anything. 
Everyone’s got something to share equal- 
ly. Everyone’s got a different perception, 
a story they have to learn from. But to fol- 
low down the exact same road and glam- 
orize another is ridiculous. 

I personally live with people I wanna 
live with. I don’t get into housing situa- 
tions I can’t stand. The people I live with 
are my best friends, are like’ my brothers 
and sisters. We have kind of a family kind 
of bond, we’re on the same level. We can 
cock our head a certain way and know 
exactly what that person’s thinking, we’re 
on that same kind of wavelength. And 
that’s the way I like it. I don’t think 
there’s anything at the squat that I hate. 
Maybe living with two dogs kinda sucks 
at times but that’s about it. 

But there’s no foundation. You could 
be tired as hell and just wanting to go to 


In California, it’s all 
private property, it’s 
all owned by land- 
lords. So the cops are 
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right in line with the 
landlords. If you even 
have.a squat for two 
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weeks it’s a significant 


amount of time. 


Art by Moby Theobald 
from Down and Out in Berkeley 
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bed, you just can’t wait to go to bed, and 
then you look up and suddenly it’s 
reboarded up. I’ve been through it so 
many times, I’ve been doing it for years, 
so nothing surprises me anymore as far as 
the drawbacks. You just kinda deal with it 
and keep on going. You can never let it 
get you down, you can never let it break 
you. You just gotta keep on going. 

I wouldn’t want free housing from the 
government. They have such a gruesome 
way of keeping people down, keeps their 
system from inflating. It’s intruding. 
You’re always having to go down for the 
way these people live, and how they poi- 
son the earth. If you pay rent, do the regu- 
lar thing, you’re in the same boat with 
them in a way, even though you try your 
best not to do their trip. Plus, they con- 
demn us right off — they can’t stand at all 


‘ what we’re doing or why we’re doing it. 


They think we’re mentally ill or some- 
thing. They just can’t understand why we 
wouldn’t subscribe to their crap. I saw the 
peace in our commune, our squat. I saw the 
happiness in everyone’s eyes. It’s as much 
of a utopia as you can get, just away from 
all that mainstream suburban garbage. 


A RUNAWAY’S STORY 


Last year a bunch of us runaways were 
living in an abandoned house. Some of us 
were just, like, fed up with society. I sure 
was. We were all ages. The youngest I ever 
saw walk through the doors was, like, nine. 
So there was a really big range. The place 
was pretty much abandoned. It was owned 
by a slumlord. I feel kinda weird talking 
about it only because I was only there for a 
little over a year and I guess the house has 
been there since 1960. So I was a newcom- 
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er, being there the last year or so until it 
was closed and condemned. 

See when I got there the house was not 
in great shape... there was maybe two, 
three window panes left. The rest of the 
window was covered by cardboard. There 
were holes all over the walls. There was 
no heating and it was really cold. The 
plumbing was so that for most of the time 
the toilet didn’t even work. The electrical 
system was if you plugged in the refrigera- 
tor and toaster at the same time, all elec- 
tricity in the house blew, and sparks would 
fly out of the shed where a couple of the 
kids were sleeping. If you walked up the 
staircase, or if anybody had “intimate 
times,” you know, sex, uh, the whole house 
would shake so, like, it would feel like an 
earthquake. And so we always knew what 
was going on. Strangely enough, it was in 
one of the nicest areas of town. It was sur- 
rounded by big Victorians and white picket 
fences, and it was a big Victorian house. 

I don’t know how it all got started; I 
just know that after it ended, people told 
me that they had been running a Food Not 
Bombs type-thing in the 1960s, like, feed- 
ing the poor out of that same house. The 
father of one of the kids who ran away 
and moved into the house said when he 
was 16, he also ran away in the 1960s, 
and when he ran away he moved into that 
house, too. So it has a really long history. 
I don’t know how it all ended up becom- 
ing that house, but it just did. It’s a big 
emotional attachment to a lot of people. 

For her forthcoming book, Tales of Young 
Urban Squatters. Claire Burch interviewed 
young squatters and runaways in the Bay Area. 
Her subjects requested anonymity because 
many live surreptitiously in illegal squats. 
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Still Not Equal After All These Years 


Double Standard of Medical Care Discriminates Against Disabled People - 


by Joanna Freeman Bragen . 


‘new law, set to go into 
effect on January 1, 1998, 
mandates that employers 


who already have mental-health 
coverage for their employees must 
now njake the limit on coverage to 
be equal to other “medical” insur- fi 
ance coverage they carry. 

This sounds good, but the catch 
is that employers are not required to 
have any mental-health coverage to 
begin with, and the new law still 
does not require them to offer men- §& 
tai-health benefits at all. This is pre- & 
posterous! Over and over, people §& 
with a psychiatric disability are vic- 
tims of prejudice in the so-called 
“medical world.” It is such a double 
standard that a psychiatric disability is 
still not recognized as a “real” illness. 

A person who has a psychiatric disabil- 
ity often needs to go to see a doctor, who 
often will prescribe a psychiatric medica- 
tion. When we are deemed “out of con- 
trol,” or if we seek treatment in a crisis, we 
go to a psychiatric hospital. Are these not 
medical institutions? We do not just go try 
to get help from some guy down the street. 

As I have written before in Street 
Spirit, places like Kaiser HMO are able to 
legally cut people off of their psychiatric 
care, while continuing their “medical cov- 


erage.” This has happened to me, and to 


many people I know. I would love for © 


someone to explain how they can deny 
medical care, legally. 

People with a psychiatric disability are 
forced to go to the state or county mental- 


_ health system, a system overloaded with 


clients. We don’t get much contact with 
our doctors there due to the vast number 
of people who have nowhere else to turn. 
The doctors get burned out after a while. 
Apparently, society still believes that 
people needing mental-health care are just 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


it,” instead of acknowledging the fact that 
we have a medical condition that needs 
medical treatment. The medical field sets 
up two different standards: one for men- 
tal-health clients and one for people who 
do not have a psychiatric disability. 

With all the prejudice that people with a 
psychiatric disability encounter, one would 
hope that the medical world, where in 
many cases we must seek assistance, 
would at least recognize us. Where else can 
we go? Until this issue is solved, people 


needing mental-health care face an uphill. 


Seclusion Rooms 
by Joanna Freeman Bragen 
why must I be punished 

for being mentally ill 

is it my fault _ 

I can’t sleep at night — 

alll wanted 

was a drink of water 


_ why must you lock me up 


are you afraid of me ce 
what have I ever done to you? 


I didn’t ask 

to come here 

how do I recover 

from such a horrifying experience 5 
I lay awake at night Ce 
trying to deal with the memory. 


why didn’t you answer my screams? 


what do you hope to prove 
that you can treat me like 
an animal 

a serial killer 

like I am nothing | 


why do you work here 
if you hate it so 

and hate us 

for being mentally ill 


whose idea was this — 
seclusion rooms? 
I’d like to show them what it is like! 


morally bankrupt, or just can’t “get with 


battle to be treated as equal citizens. 


RAMPANT ABUSES IN ‘INDEPENDENT Lavine’ Homes| 


by Joanna Freeman Baie 
Jes the way the mental health world 


calls anything that is not a board-and- 
care home, independent living. In other 
words, they have you in a “regular” apart- 


_ ment or shared housing — but they are still 
_ charging you an absurd amount of money 


because you have a psychiatric disability, 
and they are supposedly “helping you.” 

Anyway, ever since I had been in the 
mental-health system, I had heard of the infa- 
mous Johanna now and then; she was reputed 
to operate some very questionable “indepen- 
dent living” programs in Contra Costa 
County. I was living in a room-and-board at 
the time, when I had a boyfriend (not a very 
reputable character) and we wanted to move 
in together. I was sick of living in the room- 
and-board I was in because the owner would 
not let me use the phone very much at all and 
made hot. dogs. every night, and she had a 
pretty. bad temper too, 

So, needless to say, I was enticed by the 
idea of “independent living.” Somehow my 
boyfriend heard about Johanna’s new pro- 
gram (scam) where you could live in a two- 
bedroom condo (with a roommate) that she 
managed and pay $400 each. The selling 


_point was that you could pay your security 


deposit a little at a time, so people like me 
with no money saved up could move into an 
apartment. Well, I was not thinking very 


straight about the entire situation, so I ignored . 


all the horror stories that I had heard, and 
moved into the condo with my boyfriend. __ 

As things turned out, I was not there with 
my boyfriend for very long, as he ended up 
stealing and selling everything I had of value 
(but that is another story in itself). So I 
kicked him out and continued to live at the 
condo by myself, until Johanna found me a 


~ new roommate. I really hated living alone, 


and whenever I saw Johanna she would 
promise that she had someone that would be 
moving in any day now, and how perfect 
they would be to live with. 

This was a lot of hot air, so I lived alone 
for quite awhile. Except when she put me in 
for a short time with a woman who stole my 
clothes out of the washing machine, and ate 


all my food. So that only lasted a few days. 
Alone again, I only had contact with my next 
door neighbors, we. were very nice and 
friendly. 

Finally, Johanna’s great idea was to put 
me in with a male roommate, which-I did not 
want but had no choice. He was very strange 
and made me feel very uncomfortable and 
scared. He also would eat my food. The 
worst it got was when he would come to my 
bedroom door and stand there, and I would 
ask what he wanted, and he wouldn’t say 
anything. The door, by the way, did not have 
a lock on it! I was so scared that I ended up 
calling my old room-and-board operator and 
going back to her house. So Lil came and we 
loaded up her truck and got the heck out of 
there. It was such a nightmare. 

That’s not the end of it. My old room- 
mate, the one I feared, ended up moving in 
with someone else in Johanna’s condo com- 


plex. Then he stabbed his next roommate. 


Safety 


by Joanna Freeman Bragen 


‘safety 

‘is what I am looking for 
but not necessarily found 
by locking the front door 


what I mean is 

safety 

from being hurt by a man 

from getting hysterically angry — 
from losing my mind 

from letting someone into my life 
who will rob me blind 


safety 

is so hard to find 

I have been searching for so ca 
but I have always fallen behind 


safety 
is amazing to see 


safety 
is what 

I finally 
found 
inside me 


Now, before this, I had aust given up on get- 
ting my security deposit back because I had 
left with no notice. But this incident con- 
firmed that I was right about this roommate 
being very scary and not safe to live with. 


Needless to say, however, I never got my — 


security deposit back. Johanna is known for 
not screening her residents, and not listening 


to people when they feel they are in danger. 


And later, my next door neighbor gave a 


month’s notice and cleaned the apartment — 


top to bottom, but Johanna never gave back 
her $400 security deposit either. 

I know that Johanna has done even worse 
things than this situation. Her bad track 
record exposes the vast license given to the 
operators of these board-and-care, indepen- 
dent living and other housing situations for 
mental-health consumers. Some are totally a 
racket and are endangering people’s lives. 
Johanna has licensed board-and-cares that 
are supposed to be regulated by the govern- 
ment, but it is a farce. Anyone can have an 
“independent living” or “room-and-board 
home” that requires NO license. Johanna has 
been abusing people for so long that every- 
one has heard of her, but nothing is done by 
Contra Costa County or the State of 
California. Isn’t it about time? 


Letters F pan 
A Mental Hospital 


A book by Joanna Freeman Bragen 
To order, call the author on her 
pager at (510) 356-8011. 


Christiania 


from page seven 


like Bush, and a few homeless people — 
even in the small cities, where before there 
were none. More crime, more drug dealing, 


-more backlash, more police, more © poverty 


next to more affluence. 

Maybe it’s as well I can’t tell you about 
Christiania today, so I can allow you to have 
your dreams of a better world in peace. But 
places like it are possible. 


Daniel 


by Joanna Freeman Bragen 


asIremember =~ 
everyone . 
in junior high 

is self-conscious 
emotional 

confused 

buta 
“psychiatrist” 

got a hold of 

Daniel 

said there was 


‘something wrong 


with him 

“he’s depressed” 

sent to even more 

doctors 

those high and mighty ones 
determined 

Daniel was “mentally ill’’ 
really! 

he was just 

growing up 


before he knew it 
he was 

shipped to Napa 
spent 10 months 
fighting daily 

to get out 


are we to 

lock up 

all the children 
who aren’t 
perfect? 


when did 

youth 

become a diagnosis? 
frightening 

that someone 
can take your childhood 
and. lock it away 


I know Daniel now 
smart 

caring 

enthusiastic 

he has recovered 
from the nightmare 


but will he ever get back 
age 14? 
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Out of Place 


from page five 


Further media stories linked drug use 


and homelessness in the public mind. The 
following reporting by Mike Cassidy of 
the San Jose Mercury News is a typical 
framing of and rationalization for the 
police sweeps: “Along the banks of the 
Guadalupe River, two scourges of the 


‘00s — “crack” cocaine and homelessness. 
— are colliding head-on and spilling an ° 


urban nightmare onto a once-quiet down- 
town neighborhood.” However, what was 
not reported was that the homeless were 
often victims of non-homeless crack deal- 
ers who did business in the river area and 
perceived the homeless as an obstacle. 

The moral panic generated by the use 
of health and substance-abuse categories 
collapsed drug dealing into homelessness, 
labeling all who. did not fit mainstream 
class standards of decorum with criminal 
intent. In the words of then-mayor Tom 
McEnery, “Frankly, we’re not going to 
allow encampments in this city — we’ve 
spent millions of dollars on housing and 
other programs.” 

Further associations of criminality and 
homelessness may be invoked by juxta- 
posing narratives of crime, panhandling, 
and homelessness. Not all homeless peo- 
ple panhandle, and not all panhandlers are 
homeless..:. By criminalizing panhan- 
dling, homeless persons, and, by exten- 
sion, poor African Americans, are also 
criminalized simply by association. One 
can be homeless, be respectable, not pan- 
handle, and not appear in the downtown 
area near shops, or one can be a panhan- 


dler, a criminal, and risk arrest. What is 
lost here is the fact that some homeless 
people do panhandle. 

Also ignored are the larger issues of 
how to address race and social inequality. 
Instead, there is moral exhortation to self- 
improvement simultaneous with spatial 
exclusion. It may be true that those who 
panhandle do use the money for drugs or 
alcohol; the question is, so what? The 
assumption that one can eliminate such 


“activity simply by banishing it from the 


public realm is merely a disguise for dis- 
placing the problems of poverty to other 
parts of the city and to other realms of 
public discourse. 

In still another example of the associa- 
tion of homelessness with criminality, a 
story appeared in the New York Times on 
August 31, 1994, titled “13 Deaths by 
Heroin Prompt Investigation in 
Manhattan.” The front-page story reported 
the deaths of drug users in New York City 
from a particularly powerful blend of 
heroin and linked homelessness with drug 
use via association with the settings where 
the bodies were discovered. Even though 
homeless people had nothing to do with 
these deaths, and the victims were not 
homeless, the homeless were invoked in 
discussions about the site in the second 


paragraph. According to Times reporter 


Lynette Holloway, “The area, dense with 
ferns, pine scrubs and abandoned tires, is 
frequented by homeless people, some 
passers-by said today.” 

It is difficult to resist these practices of 
strategic displacement. Ability to access 
media is limited by the lack of money, 
power, and contacts. Homeless demon- 


Threat to Street Papers 
from page four ; 


badged, so they are distinguished from 
others on the streets. All our vendors only 


sell newspapers on the streets and nothing 


else. All our vendors sign a code of con- 
duct. We wonder if the city is worried that 
people will receive a tainted Grapevine. 

The Homeless Grapevine exhausted its 
appeals through the judicial system when 
the U. S. Supreme Court refused to hear 
our case. Despite 40 years of previous rul- 
ings to the contrary, the Supreme Court 
let stand the U.S. Court of Appeals ruling 
that licenses did not violate our vendors’ 
First Amendment rights. We are in a 
strange time in our judiciary when all pre- 
vious decisions are up for rehearing. 

Justice Douglas wrote in Murdock v 
Pennsylvania (1943): “It is true that the 
First Amendment like the Commerce 
Clause draws no distinction between 
licensed taxes, fixed sum taxes, and other 
kinds of taxes. But that is no reason why 
we should shut our eyes to the nature of 
the tax and its destructive influences. The 
power to impose a license tax on the exer- 
cise of these freedoms is indeed as potent 
as the power of censorship which this 
Court has repeatedly struck down.” 

Now we are pursuing local executive 
and legislative avenues for relief from this 
ordinance. At the same time, we are coor- 
dinating national legislation to protect 
street papers across the country from the 
dictates of the local mayor or city council. 
Currently, there are 22 “poverty issue” 


Send Donations to: Street Spirit, 
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c/o American Friends Service Committee 
65 Ninth St., San Francisco, CA 94103-1401 


papers in the United States sold on the 
street whose vendors could potentially be 
forced to buy a license as happened in 
Cleveland. Seven emerging papers may be 


subject to a license fee if the newspapers 
“happen to confront or alienate the local 


administration. 

We hope that supporters of street 
newspapers and supporters of free speech 
will contact their U.S. Representative and 
urge them to support a national ban on 
licensing street newspapers. This is not a 
Democratic or Republican issue. 
Democrats usually support free speech 
and Republicans want “to get government 
off your back,” especially entrepreneurs 
who are making the transition back into 
the work force. A license restricts free 
speech and brings government into areas 
where it has never tread before. 

The right to speak to the public is a cor- 
nerstone of the Bill of Rights. Poor people 
are ignored by the television and have only 
limited access to radio. Major newspapers 
are too busy covering sports, business, and 


entertainment to worry about poverty.. 


Street newspapers are the last avenue in 
which to read the voices of the poor. 
Without some protection, we risk alienat- 
ing and keeping the voices of the poor out 
of the debate. Without the input of the 
poor, we get some of the horrible deci- 
sions made over the last 30 years. 

Freedom of speech is worth preserving. 
For more information on the efforts to 
protect free speech, contact the Homeless 
Grapevine at (216) 241-1104 or e-mail at 
neoch @bbs2.rmrc.net. 
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strations are framed through the lens of 
media stereotypes. The question of who 
speaks for the homeless and how they 
speak are crucial in combating stereo- 
types. In San Jose, the initial media cover- 
age of protests by the Student Homeless 
Alliance (SHA) would always exclude’ 


any talk by the homeless themselves in_ 


favor of an articulate student or communi- 
ty activist as spokesperson, even after 


homeless activists had been extensively 


interviewed by local:camera crews. 


Differences in articulateness. between: 
homeless persons and. their advocates ° 


often meant that the advocates* were pre- 
sented on television and the homeless 
excluded. In the case of SHA, this 
changed over a six-month period as 
demonstrations increased in frequency. 


News media banners and titles were 
changed, along with the language used to 
describe the group (“homeless protesters” 
became “homeless advocates’) and final- 
ly, more interviews with the homeless 
participants were included. The key was 
the media’s increased familiarity with the 
SHA. This created new opportunities for 
the homeless to break old stereotypes. 


Out of Place 


Homeless Mobilizations, Subcities, 
* and Contested Landscapes 
by Talmadge Wright 


Purchase from Cody’s Books, Berkeley 
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Tenants Evict the Mayor 


from page one 


open our doors, we see the homeless prob- 
lem. The only way you make changes for 
the people is to let your voices be heard. 
We’re bringing it to the people. We’re 
bringing it to the streets.” Noting that 
when Brown was voted into office, he had 
made a commitment to deal with the prob- 
lems of housing and homelessness, Dorn 
challenged the mayor to open up more 
shelters, vacant buildings and affordable 
housing. “You know the movie, Trading 
Places?” Dorn asked. “I'd like to trade 
places with the mayor, “cause I live in an 
SRO hotel. I’d like to live where he lives 
and have him see how I live.” 

As marchers reached City Hall, several 
unfurled a 45-foot banner with 500 evic- 
tion notices pasted on;.a grim reminder of 
the suffering caused by landlord abuses; 
the 500 notices represent fewer than half 
the OMI evictions in San Francisco this 
year. Jeanne Lynch of the Senior Action 
Network told the rally: “It’s important that 
we send a message to the rich people who 
run this city that they cannot evict the 
seniors, the disabled, the homeless, and 


everyone who needs a roof over their’ 


head. Owner move-in evictions have gone 
on for too long — we need a moratorium. 
It’s time to stop the corporate greed.” 
Supervisor Tom Ammiano told the 
crowd that even though it was the week of 
Thanksgiving, that was no excuse for the 
City to implement “turkey laws” that fail 
to prevent OMI evictions. Ammiano 
decried escalating rental costs, saying: “I 
have a gay friend who came from 
Pennsylvania out to San Francisco to 
come out of the closet, but now he says 
that he can only afford to live in a closet.” 
Kenard Jones, a Mission Agenda 


activist, said, “They’re eliminating housing 


for poor people. They’re building housing 
for people who are rich, not people who 
need it. This demonstration is not directed 
at Willie Brown as an individual. This is to 
let the system know we are fed up. Willie 
Brown is just a pawn in their game.” 

Jones noted that vacant manufacturing 
plants could be converted into housing for 
homeless people if the city had the politi- 
cal will. “But Willie Brown’s solution is 
to criminalize the homeless, and write a 
citation knowing they can’t pay them,” he 
said. “Under Brown’s Matrix program, 
the police walk around and harass home- 
less people. The message the police send 
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is if you don’t knuckle under, we'll sub- 
due you. They use terror tactics on people 
who just want to survive.” 

At the conclusion of the rally, activists 
tried to enter City Hall to deliver their 
eviction notice to Mayor Brown in person, 
but police locked: all doors but one and 
stood guard there to stop demonstrators 
from entering. Upon being locked out by 
police, protesters chanted: “Whose City 
Hall — Our City Hall,” and “Willie 
Brown, come on down! Open it up or shut 
it down!” Finding no response from the 
absent mayor, protesters posted a large 
eviction notice on City Hall; right next to 
a towering puppet of Willie Brown hold- 
ing a sign that declared: “Evict the Poor, 
Attack the: Homeless, House the Rich.” 

The eviction notice to Brown: read: 
“After numerous warnings, you have 
repeatedly ignored the tenants of the City 
of San Francisco and have instead sup- 
ported the displacement and evictions of 
thousands of San Franciscans living in 
privately owned for-profit housing and 
publicly owned or subsidized public hous- 
ing. Your actions have resulted in a severe 
‘housing crisis in’ the City whieh has 
endangered ‘and made it impossible for 
seniors, minorities, families, working peo- 
ple and low-income people to continue 
living m ‘San Francisco.” 

The protest was called by the Tenant 
Convention Coalition, an umbrella group 
of tenant organizations, including the S.F. 
Tenants’ Union, Eviction Defense 
Network, Chinatown Tenants Association, 
Mission SRO Collaborative, St. Peter’s 
Housing Committee, Coalition for Low 
Income Housing and others. 

Advocates charge that Brown has vio- 
lated or failed to enact nearly all the 
promises in the Tenants Bill of Rights 
which he adopted. before his election. His 
default on these promises is a major act of 
betrayal, tenants charge, because the 
Tenants Bill of Rights was a highly visi- 
ble part of Brown’s mayoral campaign. 
He named it “Willie Brown’s Tenants Bill 
of Rights,” and secured the endorsement 
of several prominent tenant organizers by 
his support of the document. 

The eviction notice calls on Brown to 
“remedy the violation” by acting to: 

~ Stop OMI eviction abuses. 

+ End steep rent increases for land- 
lords’ capital improvements. 

Stop the conversion of apartments 
into corporate suites (“hotelization”). 

« Work with HUD to prevent landlords 
from evicting Section 8 tenants merely to 
increase the rent. 

~ «& End demolition of public housing 
under HUD’s HOPE VI program. 

¢ End one-strike evictions of tenants 
by the S.F. Housing Authority. 

+ Increase City funding for eviction 
defense services. 

« Stop using police to criminalize 
homeless people. 

+ Use hundreds of empty housing units 
at the Presidio and Treasure Island to pro- 
vide homes for people who are homeless. 
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DEAD PEOPLE Rar 


STREET INCIDENT © 
by Julia Vinograd 


s make one of the street people 
ef uw bottle of red) wine 


(iLO MUSIC OF THE STREETS 
FROM SULIB OINOGRAOD 


Mad mermaids offer jellytish kisses, 
wine-soaked trees whisper drunken tales, 
a cold wind blows the safety net fo shreds 
and God's Oiolin waile like a tidal wave. 


‘But instead of led it into the sgutter a os 
he goes to the corner tree ] 
and pours it carefully around the roots. 
so that all sides of the tree So 
have an equal chance to breathe in 
e delicate bouquet. aS 
ind of communion — 


Art by Deborah Vinograd 


MAD MERMAID 


by Julia Vinograd 


ed blood to green. 
“Take this and drink.” 

The tree will get. drunk for him. 
The wind will blow the branches — : 
the way he’d wave his arms. 

The tree will stand tall — 


She wears a tall skinny swimsuit in the rain. 
She stares thru the coffeehouse window 
winking a phosphorescent frantic smile 


Julia Vinograd and an old acquaintance, 


Bob Holman photo 


to freak out the people inside. 

She whirls her stringy seaweed hair 
and coyly crooks her crablike fingers 
to open the glass door a few inches 


“Yoo hoo! Am I still 86’d?” 


at a point a little above her head. 
She must’ve been beautiful 
before it rained inside her 

and she’s still young; 

the men in the coffeehouse 
reread the morning paper 

with unreal attention 

while she blows 


at the warm and dry. 
She disappears 


turns to call the cops. 
Her bare shell-bright feet 
slither into the rain, 


She goes to crouch in a doorway 
over a pile of soaked blankets 
and drowned sailors’ bones. 


GOD’S VIOLIN 


by Julia Vinograd 


Good and-.evil are only high and low 

on one string of god’s violin. 

There are other strings being played 

stretching from our guts to the end of the world. 
Telephone wires vibrate with what we meant to say, 
explanations lost in black curved space 

like socks lost under the bed. 

Our silences wail under god’s fingers. 

Our silences harmonize with the implacable 
pastel rise of a department store 

and its peacock tail of blind mannequin eyes 
while the triumphal march of a snail 

to the other end of its glossy leaf 

plays counterpoint. 


I dreamed god’s violin. 

The number of strings went on beyond 

my eyes counting curve 

and the length of the strings simply went on. 

We miss so much. 

Have you ever been driving alone at night 

down a freeway fighting sleep 

and chasing the white line? 

Suppose you realized 

no matter how long and fast you drove 
you’d be stuck in one white mark on the white line 
and never get past it. 

Like that. 


The Music of the Spheres. 

The Fiddler on the Roof. 

The Piper on the Hills. 

The hearttug behind tv commercials 
before they start selling glop. 


We don’t hear god’s violin because we’re part of it 
the way construction workers don’t hear 

their own drills. 

But sometimes, just for one or two notes 

an echo sweeps us up like a tidal wave 
scattering everything we clutch and fight for 
out of our hands like spilled popcorn 

and we stand in the ruins and laugh. 
Afterwards we don’t remember. 

Or we pretend we don’t remember, 

putting everything wearily back the way it was 
and going on 

and that also goes into the music. 


God’s violin doesn’t help anything, 

the world’s wounds are part of the music 
and anyway, it’s too big. 

Like smashing a symphony hall 
complete with symphony 

on top of a spoonful of cough medicine 
for a sick child. 


Maybe we’re not supposed to listen. 


‘Maybe it’s not possible to really listen 


and still be any use to our lives. 

Like trying to touch a toolkit 

with burnt, aching fingers. 

But I’ve heard the roar of that fire in the strings 
and reached for it 

and couldn’t reach high enough 

and that was worse. 

God’s violin is for us, 

what we are for 

god only knows. 


every 5 minutes as she calls out flirtatiously 


The guy behind the counter nods sharply 


squashed jellyfish contemptuous kisses 


a moment before the guy behind the counter 


trailing a giggle with a broken spring. 


and take on all comers : 
the way the cops are worried he would. 
Even his hangover will hang : 
with the ripening fruit. _ 
The cops can’t arrest the tree, 
it’s bigger than they are, 
it’s over 21 
and it wouldn’t fit in 1 their paddywagon. 
| So the cops go away. 
He leans against the jatial oeacred fink 
and the leaves, now lightly veined with liquor, 
whisper marvelous drunken tales in his ear. 
They pause occasionally as the wind pauses 
in case they give offense: 
“Tt’s the wine talking,” 
the leaves apologize, 


Dead People Laughing 
poetry by Julia Vinograd 
To order, send $5.00 plus $1.00 for mailing to: 
Julia Vinograd, 1630 University Avenue #34, 
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Or purchase at Cody’s, Moe’s, Shakespeare 
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THE GO AWAY WIND 
by Julia Vinograd 


An unpeopling wind blows and those it touches 
shudder and blur till there’s no one left 

but theoretical fingerprints blocking the sidewalk. 
An uncounting wind blows 1, 2, 3, down and out, 
don’t count anymore. 

A sudden wind blows birth certificates 

whirling into a spring rainstorm 

till the soggy ink runs 

like black tears of the unborn, no such person. 
We don’t see sparechangers’ ghost hands 
anymore than we see our own ghost noses. 

An undead, many-headed wind 

blows everyone off welfare 

‘cause safety nets are bad for self-esteem 

and self-esteem engraves coffins in triplicate. 

I phoned the constitution 

and the phone was off the hook, 

busy, busy, busy, nobody home. 

But I can’t make righteous noises, I’m afraid 

of my own face stiffening in the go-away wind. 
The monster under the bed lives in the mirror. 
If everyone thrown off welfare 

winds up sparechanging on the street 

T’ll break my neck trying to look away. 

The best I can say for myself is P’ll probably fail. 
I can’t change the wail of that go-away wind, 
that downsizing wind going down on the dead. 
But I won’t pretend it’s a nice day. 

A cold wind rises where there’s only so much 
and anyone with a food stamp or a rag doll 
must’ve stolen it, maybe from me. 

We’re clutching at everything to keep off that wind 
but it doesn’t work. Big wind blowing away — 
who were they, when they had names? 


